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| 
A fAartor to the fair. 

WE shall give one specimen of the comic, froma 
‘Martyr to the Fair,’’* choosing the most tragic 
part—his marriage. Disgusted with many mistor- 
tunes, all of the feminine gender, the hero, Albert 
Limbach, resolves to seek connubial happiness in 
the country. 

*T took,” says he, ‘a female survey of all the 
farm and all the parsonage houses im the vicinity ; 
and in one of the latter tound a young, blooming 
maiden, who appeared in every respect a partner 
adapted to me for lite. She was, moreover, a very 
quiet, harmless creature, with no kind of pretensions, 
confining her observations to yes and ne. Now, this 
good and simple-minded being 1 wished to make 
my own; so I solicited the hand of the pastor's 
daughter, and met with no refusal. During the first 
year of our marriage, i had every reason to feel 
happy in my choice. My little rustic was an excel- 
lent housewile, agreed to every thing I said, and 


appeared desirous of pleasing no one but myself. 
To so exemplary a pitch did she carry this latter 
point, that she looked exceedingly bluff at the young 
men who ventured to direct their glances at her in 
the course of our walks. It is true that some very 
artful coquettes can do the same ; yet certainly only 
such as have some particular views, or are begin- 
On this ground, however, my rural 
inquisitive 


ning to age. 
love had no occasion to dread the most 
eye, as she barely numbered seventeen summers, 
and bloomed as rosy as the flower whose namesake 
she was. [ler aversion to ogling, then, could only 
be referred to her extreme delicacy and good be- 
haviour. In fact, the only man with whom she con- 
versed, and that was seldom, was an elderly gentle- 
man, whose optics were chiefly directed towards the 
heavens and their revolutions of every period. He 
was my next neighbour, and a professor of astrono- 
my. Every evening, when he was not at a review 
if the starry host, he spent in my house, when he 
was in the habit of looking as intensely at my wife’s 
black eyes, as if he had discovered two new con- 
stellations every time he gazed. Certainly I was 
not inclined to be jealous of the old gentleman; yet 
I felt alittle curious to know whether he entertained 
ny sort of designs. With this view, I one eve- 
ning snuffed the candle out, and saying I would find 
my way to the kitchen-fire myself, I contrived to 
blacken my wife’s red cheeks, as | went, with the 
snuff. It was natural enough to run against a per- 
son in the dark, and, I found from the result, that she 
had not remarked my new style of painting, as by 
the time I returned with the light, she had commu-)) 
nicated a portion of it to the lips of the astronomer. 
Yes; the old star-gazing satyr had assuredly salu- | 
ted my rural spouse, while I went to light the can- | 
dle ; there was most dark and diabolical evidence | 
upon the very face of it: he looked more like a| 
harlequin than a wise astronomer; and altogether | 
eut so droll a figure, that I could not avoid bursting} 
mto a laugh, though I had, perhaps, the w worst of it. |! 





* From Langhrin. 


‘residence close at hand, he drew near, an 


jl te the candle on the table w:th as much com- 
| posure as possible, when the astronomer, throwing | 
)conversation, 


his eyes on a looking-glass opposite to him, rose 
with a sudden exclamation, from his chair, and cast 
a side look towards my wife. I threw myself with 
a fit of laughter on the sofa; while the star-gazer 
taking his hat, at once marched off. Rosa cast down 
her eyes very demurely, and did not laugh. ‘“ Now 
see, my dear,’’ I said, when J had a litle recovered 
myself: “‘ What have you done to the poor profes 
sor?’ « Nothing, my dear,”’ replied Rosa, blushing ; 


‘he only asked me tor a kiss.’’"—** So, do you call 
that nothing? And did yougive himone ?’—* Yes! 


Would you have had me refuse him? I could not 
have had the heart.”’—* But that is not proper for a 
married woman, you know, Rosa,” I cried, 
ing my foot. “ Not to refuse a gentleman, 
old gentleman !—it isa great weakness which you 
You must treat him as you do the 
young gentlemen, when they look at you as we 
walk—that is the way to keep them at a distance 

I had hencetorward to regret the loss of the profes 
which served to while away many 


stamp 


and an 


must overcome. 


sor’s company, 
vl my winter evenings; leaving 
me to repent at leisure my knavish trick. I grew 
hipped and unwell, and was advised by my physi 

cian, the ensuing spring to visit a watering place, 
distance, to which I agreed. Intending to 
return shortly, my wife did not accompany me ; yet, 
not much liking the idea of leaving her amidst the 
society of a great city, I took a pretty country-house 
for her, in a provided an 
excellent old duenna for her companion while I was 
** Farewell, for a short time, my dear Rosa,” 
I said, “‘ and promise me one thing.” “ What is 
that, Mr. L.?”’ “ Why, promise me to say, No, should 
any silly, impertinent fellow, whether an astronomer 
or not, ask you any kind of questions whatsoever, 
will you ?’—* It is very odd,” replied Rosa; “ but 
I will do it, certainly, if you please.”’-—* That is like 
my good faithful Rosa; for in that one little word 
included a great deal of wisdom, as 
close and safe as a nut ima shell Just let me hear 
you repeat it—how will you say !’—*“ No, 
she replied very resolutely. ‘Quite right, 
right, my own love!—take care of yourself, 
good bye, till I come again—soon.”’ 


he came no more ; 
at some 


secluded situation, and 


away 


no, there is 


no, no !” 
quite 
and 


*T then jumped into the coach in a very good hu- 
mour, and proceeded on my way. I wes not sur- 
prised at receiving no letters from my wife, during 
my short stay, for she spoke little, and wrote less ; 
and with renewed health and spirits, I was prepar 
ing for my return. I soon bade the waters and in 
valids farewell, and found lf seated at mine 
host’s well-furnished table, at an excellent hotel 
about half way on my journey home. The rest of 

ind spirits, and were 
a variety of an 


nyse 


the guests were full of life « 
amusing themselves with repeating 
ecdotes, am s the following : 
a short time ago,” resumed one of my companions, 
“there was a very amusing incident occurred at 

, (mentioning the place of my country resi 
dence.) <A certain adventurer, under the assumed 
title of baron, was the other day exploring this | 
neighbourhood, in search of any kind of booty he| 
could find. Happening to cast his eye upon a rural | 


mg which wa 


ja pretly 


iwho, 


and obsery red! boots to keep him upright 


jhands in bitterness of soul, 


** Only | 


looking woman, quite alone, gazing out of 
one of the windows. He stopped, and entered into 
under the plea of inquiring his way 
‘Can you inform met” “No!” 
lady, * icannot.”’ “ Can you inform me of the name 
ofthe next village?” ““No!"a 
this she followed up with a string 
Surely thou 
pretty creature is either dumb 
Ido net comprehend in all this He then changed 


plied the young 
ewered the lady; and 
thegativest reve 
sant baron, thi 


wht our sel 


ry queslion., 
_ or there is some thing 


his tone of inquiry, saying, “ | hope, dear lady, y 
are not offended with the treedom | have thus taken 
in addressing you!’ © No! And perhaps you 


would not be offended if I dismount to rest myse 


a little?’ “No! * And you will not forbid me 
to take a little refreshment resenting at the same 
time, my humble compliments and thanks?” “ Ne! 
The happy traveller then dismounted, and pi 
ceeded, without tarther cere: y, mte the houst 


irrives at a know 


Here, 


ledge of every thing he 


with similar questions hie 
wishes to know, the lady 


still expressing all her wishes through the same 


monosyllable, as she had betore done; the negative 
answering every purpose of an affirmative from the 
lips of any other person, exactly as the baron coul 


have wished was sitting 


During thisrecital I 
untry h ‘ the beauty n 


ppet lke rettera 


upon thorns. The « 
itant, he: 


simplicity of its inhal | 


tion of the negative all convinced me that tt could 
be no other than my tender-hearted wite. The rela 
ter’s last words went lke a dagger to my heart 


but I concealed my emotion, and, it was not obser 
ved, all eyes were fixed upon the speaker, wh 
thus continued :- So far, you see, my anecdot 


resembles a mere love adventure ; and it is not to be 
wondered at The 
does not tell quite so well tor 
not contented with the 
inflicted upon her absent 
her to rob him of his property, 
in his flight.”” Here I 
horror, and ran out of the room as if a legion of de 
vils had been at my heels 
I cried; and while they were preparing 
myself up in my 


remaining portion however 
our here, the baron 


lady. and the injury 


husband, prevailed upot 
and accompany hi 


uttered an exclamation of 
‘ Horses, post horses! 
I locke 
own room, Then leaping into my 


chaise, amidst the titters and curiv sity of the su 


rounding spectator 
and t 


s, [gave the postillion a doucew 

ld him to hard; and this J repeat d at 
until | reached the place where I had 
fastened, and we 


drive 
every stage 
leit my wife. The doors were 
were compelled to force our ce house 

roeh . @ ate 
With trembling st 


ho one, Pees nothing to be 


way into t 
ps | paced its floors; there was 
Every place was 
Even the old 
had abscon 


seen 


opened, rifled, and made away with 


' 
ee leit m charge 


ded; desks, chests, drawers 


ol my treasures, 
papers, had become al 
their prey ; —I was a beggar ' 


‘ Wretch 


ny property was gone 
that I am,” exclaimed J, 
‘Now, 

the sport and prey of 
every woman I approach, whether wily, stupid, 
What remains but t 
seek refuge from their hatred and persecution in 
far desert, where they can find nothing on 
which to 0 pre y! 


Wringing mi 
I see too well 
that I am destined to become 


garrulous, or dumb for me 


some 





A dandy chenpead that he had put a plate of brass ou his 
** Well balauced, by jing,”’ said 
a Dutchman, “ brass at both ends.” 
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— — . | pect to find there ?”’ said the lady. “I seek for trea-'| O, the endearing ties of virtuous woman’s love— 
VARIETY —ORIGINAL AND numa =. ton,” was the reply. ‘“ You i save yourself i hie mollifying, bland, serene, depending, and 
trouble of search, then,” said Mrs. Halli—“ You) shining like the beams of modest luna. How love 
The Tiidow. | may find a plenty of it at my tongue’s end.” | ly woman soothes the soul of feeling man; ele 
1 percetven her as she slowly turned the cor-, An officer, distinguished by his inhumanity, and | vates and ennobles the finest sentiments and feel 
ner of the street to stop and wipe away the tears constant oppression of the unfortunate, meeting Mrs. || ings of his nature ; inspires him with fortitude, and 
that were fast coursing each other down her feeble | Charles Elliot, in a garden adorned with a great va- || excites him to manly and virtuous actions. In sick 
cheek, and my heart took an interest in her affiic-| mety of flowers, asked the name of the chamomile, | ness and affliction, she, like the sum-beam, enlight 
tion, though I know not the cause. I followed her, un- ‘which appeared to flourish with peculiar luauriance |) ens and cheers his benighted soul. When prospe 
noticed, to ber humble habitation. I saw her enter, —‘‘ the Rebel Flower,” she replied. ‘ Why was rity and health surround him, she gives a zest to his 
and heard her bestow a benediction on three shiv- | that name given to it?” said the officer. ‘“‘ Because,” | enjoyment, and ecstacy to his brightest moments 
ering infants who hailed her return with clamorous , rejoined the lady, “ it thrives most when most fram-|; When absent, melancholy sits lowering on his brow, 
joy. She divided among them the scanty portion of! pled upon /” and all is darkness until illuminated by the smile ot 
food which her day’s labour hadbeen able to procure, || Se much were the ladies attached to the whig in-| innocence and virtue, and entwined in the arms ot 
and I saw her turn away and weep in silence that terest, habituated to injuries, and so resolute in sup-| her whom his soul delights to love. c.M.8 
jt was so little. I resolved to inquire her history, POTUNg them, that they would jocosely speak of mis- | BS Sars ect 
for she appeared like one who had seen better days. fortunes, though at that moment severely suffering 1 ——_ sega a Siygent shrew— 
[t was told me by one who had long known her: under their pressure. Mrs. Sabina Elliot, having | - : ae epee = "aioe Dah cia ti 
She had entered life with fair prospects, had mar-| witnessed the activity of an officer, who had order- || aoe oh — 7 ie, “ T could pause you! 
ried early, and lost a husband whom she had tender- | ¢4 the plundering of poultry houses, finding an old | ut! Madam ; fib—as J did: 
ly loved ; he had been unfortunate in his business, 


: ') 

Muscovy drake which had escaped the general | 
and at his death was unable to leave her an adequate 
support for herself and three children ; misfortunes 


search, still straying about the premises, had him 

! caught, and mounting a servant on horseback, order- 

had continued to pursue her. She had talents, but ed him to follow and deliver the bird - the officer, 
with her compliments, as she concluded in the hurry 





Anderson, in his History of Sumatra, recently 
published, says he saw a large Alligator in one of 
the rivers, which measured twenty feet in length 
That the natives called him from his hiding place 
to feed him. His regular meals were the head and 
entrails of the skate fish. He was so tame as to 
permit his feeders to pat hishead with their hands 


ill health, and poverty prevented her exercising ‘ , , 
them. She had industry, but could find little to of departure, it had been left allogether by accident. 


The contrivances adopted by the ladies, to carry 

she was || om the British garrison supplies to the gallant de- | ¥ 
ienders of their country, were highly creditable to} The number of the inhabitants of the earth may 
be estimated at eight hundred millions at least 
Five hundred of which may be assigned to Asia, 


eight to Africa, seventy to America, and one hun- 


employ it. She called at the houses of the rich, 
but they “ could not afford to employ her,” 
too delicate for hard labour, and her feelings were — eo ae : 
too refined to allow of her being importunate. She their ingenuity, and of infinite utility to their friends. 
bore her sorrows, her privations, her hardships, and Che cloth of many a military coat concealed with 
the mortifications attendant ona condition like hers,“ and net caraquanny wane “a ae rl 
in silence. The friends of her prosperity had for-| male attire, has escaped the vigilance of the guards, | dred and fifty to Europe. With regard to religion 
gotten her in her misfortunes. She had nothing to expressly stationed to prevent smuggling, and speed- they may be estimated as follows : 

attach her to lite, except these desolate infants—for ily converted into regimental shape, and worn tri-| 


+ tothe Dies tee ae YF lhl 490,009,000 
their sake she tried to support her miseries and to umphantly in battle. Boots have, in many ian, Mahometans m Ls - 130,000,000 
struggle on yet a little longer. The thoughts of been relinquished by the delicate wearer to the ac | Roman Catholics : ; 100.000 000 
leaving them exposed to a world which she had tive partisan. I have seen a horseman’s helmet) Protestants - - 43,000,000 
found so pitiless, sometimes shook her fortitude , 


jconcealed by a well arranged head dress, and epau- | Greeks and Armenians 20 000,000 
her religion would then come to her aid, and she 


letts delivered from the folds of the simple cap of a Jews . : ‘ : 7,000,000 
remembered that they had a father in Heaven, and one “feo a psy orcas - de- | The following trait of heroism ina Greek female, 
she knew that “‘ God tempers the wind of the shom pce i e th onade ; b scales Seles a -\ says a London paper, is from the pen of a correspon 
js » ‘ » ote Se > ¢ 7e > . x ‘ . 
lamb.” This was the account I had of her; itis pt ’ a " on sot a oe me am ody a dentin the Levant :—‘‘ A young woman of Misso 
\‘ ~ oe eel the obligation fo defend them to the fast. 044 and her brother quitted that place, and fight 
extremity. a aasien en 
; sai ng their way through the ks » suc 
In the indulgence of wanton asperities towards ing Ghetr way Chrougn Cho ranks of the Tasks, suc 
the patriotic fair, the aggressors were not unfre 


ceeded in reaching the mountains. Upon arriving 

- é )there, the. young man, overwhelmed by 2 effort 
quently answered with a keenness of repartee that young ” sed by the efor 
left them little cause for triumph. The hauglity 


and the weight of his arms, sunk down and could 
ra . “ee o no farther. At that moment a Turkish horsemar 
larleton, vaunting his feats of gallantry, to the great & ; * ; ‘ 
a : : or came up, with his sabre in his hand. The young 
disparagement of the officers of the continental ca ; 
: oe es : woman seized her brother’s pistol shoot the Turk 
valry, said to a lady at Wilmington, “I have a very ‘ " sae 
; : a . *, took his horse, and after assisting her brother t 
earmest desire to see your far-famed hero, Colonel : * : < 
~eeeaR olga a , ‘ . mount it, conveyed him to Salono. From thence 
Washington.’’—** Your wish, Colonel, might have ‘sn : 
secured by poverty, and to speak consolation to the de- ' n full wititinh® die imate eulian * bod she went to Nopoli di Romania to sell the horse, il 
. y: ae ‘ yeen Tu a 2d, =e she om ped, ** had | 2s 
licate and sensitive heart, when labouring under;| you shat thn Tei her ian 9 Mee “i battle of order to buy food and medicine for her brother. 
. ‘ ‘ : i ye ye > ; “ > » ¢ 
wrongs, which “ patient merit of the unworthy |Cowpens.”’ It was in this battle, that Washington | A short time since, in achurch yard in Hertford 
takes.”” Itgalls me to think that vulgar importuni- had wounded Tarleton in the hand which gave rise); ‘ See a ee eee 
ty, and unblushing effrontery, too often obtain that) “° se, we Bi "= shire, were written, on a grave rail, these lines 
notice and support, which sciecieaal sesiuilth shite Mint to a still more pointed retort. Conversing with Mrs. “ Remember me as you pass by, 
§ » Wi odes - sighs i ee A ‘ * . . 4 «wy “ As you are now, so once was I; 
ceths ili tin Calon eee | Wiley Jones, Colone 1 Tarleton observed— You | “ie heusene.eneen ometie, 
: a » : appear to think very highly of Colonel Washington, “ Theretore, prepare to follow me.” 
“ s . ot , . and yet I have been told, that he is so ignoraut a | Undemeath some one wrote in blue paint 
The zeal with which the cause of liberty was fellow, that } an foie wntts Si ee enone? “ To follow you I'm not content, 
. . : iow é e Ce araly ‘True Ss OW a . | “Up D icl ” 
embraced by the women of America, during the war it , ‘ b tie eaten ! adil ‘ . or , : rs : no | Unless I bnew which way you went. 
; 7 - . : " nay be the cas she read. ephed, “* 10 |} 
of our revolution, has often been mentioned with ad y ae er ‘apres : ee 
: poe : ., man, better than yourself, Colonel, can testify that} The following are Proverbs of the Finlanders.- 
miration and praise. The following anecdotes will a } ‘ ar k i cinuenn enenatit teats bie nach - bute wicks 
“ . . “ > knows how to make fis mark.  é € an spe s SCR, yICKEW 
forcibly illustrate the extent and strength of this pa- oe —_— . = I P , 
. . “. . | 
triotic feeling. 


unnecessary to add that I was deeply interested ; 
it is no tale of fiction, There are thousands such 
im this land of liberty, peace and plenty. In this 
refined and enlightened age, talents are neglected, 
industry, too frequently discouraged, virtue un- 
noticed, and pride and riches alone triumphant. I 
have often reflected on the happiness it would have 
afforded me, if Heaven had blest me with the means 
to seek out neglected merit, to encourage virtuous 
industry, to show my respect to talents, though ob- 


_—— || will not give from his bushel. The wise man knowet! 
ea A correspondent of the Providence Journal, who | what he shall do; but fools try every thing. There 

To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Colonel Charles has been travelling in England, says that Miss (or) js no deliverance through tears ; neither are evils 
Pinckney, a British officer once said, “ it is impos-| Mrs.) Anne Lawrence, an elderly maiden lady, is remedied by sorrow. The wise man gathereth wis- 
sible not to admire the intrepid firmness of the la- the proprietor of nearly the whole town of Ripon, dom every where ; he profiteth by the discourse oi 
‘ties of your country. Had your men but half their containing a population of 5000 souls; she is also) fools. When the mom breaketh forth, I know the 
resolution, we might give up the contest. America the owner of the beautiful parks and pleasure 


tresteice.. igh day which tolloweth ; a good man discovereth him 
would be invincible. : 


grounds of Studley Royal, and of the ruins of Foun- | self by his looks. The work is ended which is be 

Mrs. Daniel Hall, having obtained permission to tain’s Abbey. She has complete control over the ‘gun; there is time lost to say, what shallI do. The 
pay a visit to her mother on John’s Island, was on elections of the two members of Parliament returned tool of the industrious man is sharp; but the plough: 
the point of embarking, when an officer stepped for | tor the borough of Ripon, and thus possesses more | share of the fool wanteth grinding. The strange 
ward, and in the most authoritative manner de-' influence and power in Parliament than the town of |is our brother. he who comes from afar off is our 
manded the key of her trunk. “ What de you ex-| Manchester with its 100,000 inhabitants « kinsman. 
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Allan Ramsay, the pleasing auihor of the pasto- 1 A joke cannot have a happier effect than to dis 
curious account of a matrimonial lottery, which ral comedy called The Gentle Shepherd, wrote the | pel ill-humour and make a friend. Such was the re- 
was formed there with beneficial effects, however | following epigram on receiving the present of an sult of an accidental meeting between a stranger 
singular it may seem. ‘orange from the countess of Aboyne : jand a crusty old gentleman, who was riding ; his 

“On the 2lst of December last,” says he, “I) “ Now, Priain’s son, thou may'st be mute, |;horse made an odd kind of motion with his fore 
was passing through the state of South Carolina, ' Pi sennin ce reer per feet, 80 as to kick forward. “ The action of you 
and in the evening arrived in the suburbs of the | « The fairest gave the fruit to me.” horse,” cried the stranger, is quite new to me: ma 
town of ———, where I had an acquaintance, on | —_— he a horse have I seen, but I never saw a horse 
whom I called. I was quickly informed that the) The Africans, notwithstanding the charge of bar-| kick before.” The old gentleman was so tickled 
family were invited to a wedding in a neighbour-| barism and stupidity to which they have ever been with the pun, that he invited the stranger to din 
ing house ; and, on being requested, I changed my | subject, if the representatinos of travellers may be ner, and ever after made him a welcome guest 
elothes, and went with them. As soon as the | depended on, are not wholly an unpoetical people. 
young couple were married, the company was seat- } The following fragment is taken from Laing’s tra- 
ed, and a profound silence ensued. A young law-/ vels, andisa translation of part of a war song, which 
yer then arose, and addressed the company very ‘the author, Major Laing, heard sung at a grand enter- 
eloquently; and in finishing his discourse begged cainment given by the chief the Svootimas, a tribe 
leave to offer a new scheme of matrimony, which, | in the interior of Africa. It contains some lotty 
he believed, would be beneficial ; and, on obtain- ideas which ceminds us of the simple and sublime 
ing leave, ie proposed—‘ That one man in the | "#agery of scriptural poetry. 
company should be selected as president ; that this ; “The men of the Faulah nation are brave :— 
president should be duly sworn to keep entirely se- || No man but a Faulah can stand against the Sooly- TY “ = 
cret all the communications that should be forward-||mas. The Faulahs came to Faiuba with thirty Su, said the blunt Briton, “ there are enough to 
ed to him m his official department that night; that thousand men ; they came down the halls like the fight; enough to kill; one enough to run away 
each unmarried gentleman and lady should write rolling of a mighty en's they said, Faluba men, Among the numerous puns which have been sug 
his or her name on a piece of paper, and under it p*y, or we will burn your town. The brave Yarra gested by the present Grecian struggle, the follow 
place the name of the person they wished to mar- dee sent a barbed arrow against the Faulahs, and ing ac ps Aas! one deserves a place A gentleman 
ry ; then hand it to the president for inspection ; and | said, you must slay me first. The fight began ; the at Holt’s ordinary, the other day, exclaimed to the 
if any gentleman and lady had riciprocally chosen | sun hid his face ; he would not behold the numbers of ms nisos nlewwi had put too much gravy on his plate 
each other, the president was to inform each of the the slain. The clouds which covered the skies a Take awev this tarben—it is ruined by ercase.”” 
result; and those who had not been riciprocal in) frowned like the brow of the great captain. The y . i ia ’ 
their choice, kept entirely secret.’ \ Faulahs fought like men ; and the ditch around Fa-| 4 limner taking the portrait of a lady, perceived 

“ After the appointment of the president, com- | !uba was filled with their slam. What could they when he was endeavoring to give a resemblance t 
munications were accordingly handed up to the do against the Soolima lion! The Faulahs fled,’ her mouth, she was twisting her features in orde) 
chair, and it was found twelve young gentlemen | never to return, and Faiuba is at peace.” | to render it smaller, and put her lips in the most vi 
and ladies had made reciprocal choices ; but whom! It is perhaps worthy of remark that the Soolima ‘olent contraction. Impatient of this artifice, the 
they had chosen, remained a secret to all but them-! minstrel in giving his enemies the credit of bravery, | painter at length said, “ Don’t hurt yourself madam 
selves aud the president. The conversation chang- | shows himself superior to the usual domineering in trying to make your mouth smaller, because i! 
ed, and the company respectfully retired. bombast and exultation of savage victors. | you choose, I will put none at all.” 

** Now hear the conclusion. I was passing through i : —_ | , . 
the same place on the 4th of March following, and | We lately gave an account of a balloon that An Irishman standing on the pier at Newburgh, 
was informed that eleven of the twelve matches ™de its ascension during night from one of the N.Y. wasasked by a person present, where he was 

from last? “ Och,” said he, ‘* lam from every place 


had been solemnized ; and that the young gentle- | 84M™ens in London. We did not then expect that a 
men of eight couple of the eleven had declared similar attempt would be so soon made in New-) but this—and when the steam boat comes along, | 


that their diffidence was so great, that they certain- |/York. Such is the case, however. We under- jshall be from this too.” 


ly should not have addressed their respective wives, stand that Mr. Robertson intends, on or about 


if the above scheme had not been introduced.” fifteenth instant, to make a night ascension in 
| his balloon, from the imterior of Castle Garden. 


| The receipts of the evening, with the liberal per 
mission of the proprietors, are to be appropriated 
for the benefit of Mr. Alderman, the check receiv- 
er; than whom we know not a more deserving 
man, or a more civil door-keeper, in any place of of this community.—-‘ A single smile is worth # 
amusement in this city. At the late abortive ascen- thousand tears.” 

sion, he lost considerably, and this benefit is given | 
him with a view to replace his losses, and remune- 
rate his civility to the public. The people will 
find this ascension a novelty. Fire-works, &c. are 
to be attached to the car of the balloon, which will 
give it a grand and splendid appearance as it rises 
up to the starry heavens. 


A recent traveller in the United States, gives a} 


* By no means,” said Henry the fifth to a sol 
dier, whom he overheard wishing for a reinforce 
ment from England, at the battle of Agincourt :— 
af we are victorious, why should we divide ow 
glory with others? and it we are defeated, are we 
not enough to die?’ Such a leader merited such a 
j soldier as Esquire David Cam, who, having been 
te reconnoitre the French army, was asked by Hen 
ry how many he thought there might be? “ Why 


| —_—— 


The concerts given by Mrs. Jefferson, Mr. How 
‘ard, and Mr. Keene, continue to attract the beaw 
monde to Castle Garden. Mr. Simpson, of Chat 
ham theatre, has been added to the above trio. Ii 
isonly necessary to mention this circumstance to 
ensure the attendance of the laughter-loving part 


Pay the debts which thou owest, for he who gave 
thee credit, el] «duponthy honour; and to withhold 
from him his due, is both mean and unjust. 


The Lafayette Theatre still holds the “even te- ' 
nor of its way,” notwithstanding the attractions at) 
the Park. For splendid melo-dramatic exhibitions 
it is peculiarly happy, being constructed in the pro- 
per manner, managed by the proper person, and lo- 
cated in the proper section of our growing city. | 
When Chatham and the Bowery theatres are both | 
open, there will be but little diminution ef the La- 
fayette auditory. Persons who predict that New-| 
York cannot support four theatres, do not recollect } Another circus will shortly be erected in this city. | lowing conversation took place :— 
that our population is equal to four such cities as Cl " y * Well, my lad, and so you remember this day 
Boston ; and that thirty years ago the latter place oe when the potatoes are said to have been stolen 1’— 
supported two theatres, both of which were often! Thomas Bradly was executed in Kentucky, on |‘ Neaw, Sur, it wurna ¢his day, it wur that day.” 
filled to overflowing. One of them, the Haymarket, | Friday, the 24th ultimo, for a murder in the peni- | ‘ Weil, weil, that day, it you will have itso ; and 
was at length discontinued, not from want of pa-|\tentiary. This young man’s case is a strong one | you say you saw the prisoner carrying the eack on 
tronage, but for lack of performers. The Bowery) for those who deny the efficacy of capital punish- this shoulder ?”—yes, Sur, I did.” 
theatre will receive its principal support from thou-| ments, and equally strong for the advocates of the | “ You did; well, and might not this sack as well 
sands of our fellow-citizens, who have heretofore | penitentiary system. But two days previous to his | have contained hay as potatoes ?’—* Neaw, sur, it 
heen deprived of theatrical amusements by their dis-| execution he expressed himself satisfied with his |codna be hay, for he cou A hardly carry it.”’ 


At alate Salford Sessions, a man was put to the 
_ bar, charged with stealing a sack full of potatoes 
the principal witness against him was a country 
lad, about tourteen years of age, who had seen th 
| prisoner carrying the sack on his shoulder. When 
the counsel for the prosecution had finished his ex 
‘amination, the opposite counsel arose, and the fol 


1arles W. Sandford, Esq. is to be the proprietor 


tant location; a midnight walk from the Park or condemnation; he had rather, he said, much rather | « Well, but I suppose horses do eat hay with 
Chatham, to the vicinity of Vauxhall, not being ve-||be executed, than serve out his remaining three | you ?’—‘* Neaw, sur, they dunna eat hay wi? me, 
ty agreeable. The interest at Lafayette will be) years in the penitentiary. He had served there long || for I dunnaeat hay.” 

kept up by several new pieces, which are in prepa- || enough, he thought, (ten months,) to punish him These answers produced the most violent roar ot 
ration ; among them we have heard mentioned one, | for all the offences he had ever committed. He | |augliter, in which the Court joined, and the unfor 

entitled, ““ Mokanna; or, the Veil’d Prophet ;” dra- | felt, in his present condition, inconceivable dis- i unate Counsel, utterly abashed, was obliged to de 

matized by a gentleman of this citv. from Moore’s| tress ; and, as to his execution, only regretted that { ist from an examination in which he evidently had 


Lalla Rookh. I the day was so far off: the worst. 
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em SS we - ne ea 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. of all affectation, there is about him, perhaps it is//not there. Quere I wonder why the opposition don’t 
NE et ae || the mere creature of fancy—but still, the stranger hold levees ? 
j from the north discovers an agreeable something In the house of representatives there is much to 
The Telanverer. | or other about him, which reminds you who he is.||amuse and interest. Bursts of true, genuine elo- 
No. XII. | Perhaps, unless you knew the distinguished indi- t quence are not uncommon ; and sometimes, beautiful 
vidual who stands before you, the eye would not) speeches though laboured. The library is, perhaps, 
I sTartep from Baltimore in fine spirits. I had | pause for a second glance ; yet, you feel that you) the finest room except the rotunda. In the latter, 
left a country upon which Spring had yet breathed $@Z€ upon one who is treading a high path of im- by the by, when ] was there, hung a truly splendid 
no beauty: the trees were all leafless, and the. mortality, and that his .ame and actions will be | full length picture of Gen. Lafayette, copied by a 
ground had just assumed a shade of light green ;| familiar with future ages, when all who now shuf- | young gentleman of Georgetown, Mr. Alexander 
old Winter frowned abroad on the fields, and all! le so busily over the earth—when all shall be) Simpson, whose success in this charming art is en 
things were silent, cheerless, and cold. But here | 6°?®- At the levee there is a general he -eagunersaengen tirely the result of his own, unassisted ieee 
was a different scene. The trees had put forth their! °! talent and fashion. The light of the union is} But the senate, perhaps, is more attractive to the 
blossoms, and on some the tender fruit might just be | here brought to a focus. We cannot be much ‘stranger. Here, also, is now and then seen a true 
discerned ; the forests, as the breeze passed over! astonished that sometimes there is fire. Here is orator; although, no offence I hope, but seldom. 
them, waved their high branches heavily laden the political sun, whose hot and burning rays il- The able and eloquent speech of Mr. Berrien, of 
with verdure. The meadows shone fresh and | /@minate and warm the nation; creating clouds, Georgia, on the Creek treaty, would have placed 
bright, with their long track of grass, enamelled || €¥¢" in motion, and tinging them with all the co- him among the few, if he had not held that rank 
with flowers; or newly tumed fields, emitting a! lours of the rainbow. Hence come the bloody before. I do not pretend precisely to comprehend 
pleasant and healthful fragrance, stretched broad to!) broils and newspaper battles—the pamphets, politi-| what was going on then, and, indeed, some of the 
the eye their brown soil, pregnant with the future | cal sermons, and big bills, which wrap their parti- | members afterwards informed me that they were 
harvest. | cular sections in commotion, will answer in con- themselves in the same predicament. There was 
Nothing of consequence occurred on the road,, tinuation of the simile, for thunderstorms and tor | one, however, who constituted one of the greatest 
and by six in the afternoon the huge, white walls) 2@does. Men whose names are sounded over the | attractions, and I think I understood him. I fol 
‘ world—whose actions are recorded in the book of lowed him through his most lengthy speeches; } 
had heard much, and, as my way is, I resolved t 
judge for myself. I am satisfied, and will not leave 





of the capitol, capped with its enormous dome, rose 7 
into sight. We were soon before it, and as we fame—who are the topics of conversation, eulogy, 
wound down the circular enclosure upon Capitol||@d abuse from Maine to Florida, and from the (JU 
Hill, and came in full view of the city, I could not), Mississippi to the Atlantic ; here they are, chatting him without some remarks, which I must postpone 

= together in the light circular rooms, engaged in| till next week. He is a subject of universal conversa 


but feel an emotion of classic delight at the idea 
°% tion—I mean John Randolph. Tuomas QuINCE 


that I was inhaling the atmosphere breathed by so the common small-talk, and flattering ladies with | 
all the little preflinesses of fashionable life. My), 





many great men 


It is not my intention to spend much time in des-| Conscience! What a treat! I felt like A2neas in | EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
cribing the scenery or peculiarities of Washington. Elysium, continually discovering some great peer, | 
It is most probable that all who are much interest- | @ Sublime poet, or Herculean leader, whose nature, | FROM MONTICOLA. 
ed, will one day be attracted there, either by the ‘and whose names were got by heart, though he ne-|) Dear Gay—It has been a long time since I hace 
temptations of lucre, the allurements of pleasure, ; V&T had seen the gentlemen themselves. So it was received one kind word from you, and I know not 
the impulses of curiosity, or the whispers of fame. with me; every moment placed before me some | how to excuse your negligence. I beg of you, there- 





The capitol is certainly a most superb and magni- | Classic head, which I had mused upon while loung-| fore, to explain the reason for your portentous si- 
ficent building. It is formed mostly for city views, ing about the windows of bookstores in New-York. |\lence. Are you yet in search of that “ little, very 
and often looks awkward at a distance ; the dome, Mr. Clay was one of the most conspicuous, though || little” Cherry Cameron, for whom you may, perhaps, 
which seems too large, loses this characteristic || perfectly modest in his manners. His tall, com-’ become a guardian in more senses than one? Pray 
as you approach it, and there are two or three) manding form—his head, so well know by all deal- | relieve my anxiety as soon as stages and steamboats 
points, beheld from which, this splendid palace| €™ '™ pictures, and his vance, full of melody and |'can return me an answer. Say frankly at once that 
In || ¢Xpressien, distinguished him above the rest. | you are in love, and I will pardon all your neglect 
the inside there is something to censure, and much | am no politician, and I do not wish to be under- of an old and tried friend, for a reason which is ob- 
to admire. Some of the rooms, without more ex-|/ Stood to speak politically. I am no party man, and, | yjous to any one who has been in your enviable con 
pense, by a different arrangement, might have been | in this case, I think both parties have been right and | dition. At all events, I shall not cease to trouble 
formed with more elegance and taste, but at the) both wrong. I speak as an observer, freed from pre- || you with my correspondence ; with my observations 
same time, they have a pleasing effect. The co-| judice, whose object is to discem truth for its own || of men and things ; for I have not only attended con- 
lumns around the Representatives’ Hall are said to | Sake, and not to crouch at the foot of a@ master, and | certs, theatres, and all the great variety of public 
be copied from an Athenian structure, known by) construe his illiteralities into English. No, I am | spectacles, but I have also, as in duty bound, been 
the name of the Lantern of Demosthenes. The |none of these. I speak to the ladies, and then to || discovered within the walls of a church. Ata mis 
Theatre is very pretty, and the City Hall, when | that part of the nation that is prepared to hear | sionary society meeting, I heard one of the most ex 
completed, will be a valuable improvement. The) What I have to say, and to trust me to speak no|/traordinary individuals which this, or any country 
president’s house and the departments are, of falsehood. Mr. Clay is by no means the man he has has produced. His face was dark and sun-bumt 
course, such as they ought to be; and the whole! been represented. His character as a gentleman, | and his whole appearance indicated the great suf- 
city, when they have carried a few of their designs ‘and a great, good man, stands unimpeached but by |\ferings and privations he had endured. He was 
into operation, will be beautiful in the extreme. As) those who do not know, and, perhaps, do not wish |any thing rather than one of those cambric pocket 
for the folks, celebrated and truly great as many of | to know better. His friends, and those who are in- | handkerchief, foppish preachers, whom Cowper has 
them are, I was not much astonished to find that |timately acquainted with his private feelings and || <9 admirably satirized. Plain, to a fault, in his dress 
they ate and drank like other people : that the pre-| sentiments, love him with a fidelity and affection |and appearance, I doubted at first whether it did 
sident of the United States of America, had mouth,! not to be shaken. But when his character goes | not arise from an affectation of humility ; but at the 
nose, and eyes, not very different from the rest of abroad (like a piece of meat to a pack of starving | moment he spoke I doubted no longer—no man 
the world, and said, how d’ ye do, sir? without hounds) to be carped at, and torn by a thousand |\breathing could upbraid the folly and wickedness 
eclipsing by the splendour of his appearance, or wrangling presses, no wonder that by the time it of human nature with such strong feelings as ue did 
terrifying by the awful dignity of his demeanour.) reaches us, its shape and colour are departed.|/and yet be influenced by so unworthy a motive 
{t might, perhaps, have made many of the uro- When the mist of party zeal shall pass away, Mr. | After listening to him, with almost breathless atten 
pean potentates blush, to see the chief magistrate Clay will shine bright as the evening star upon the | tion, for an hour, I returned to my lodgings with my 
of so many millions of free and intelligent people—) cloudless summer night. || feelings in a high state of religious excitement, and 
whose influence extended over so wide a country, Mr. Webster is a remarkable looking man. His |/I could not avoid exclaiming aloud, “ how divine a 
plainly dressed in his little gray coat, of domestic’ face beams with expression and thought ; it strikes | gift is eloquence !”’ 

manufacture, and mingling, modestly and without you instantly, and you instinctively pause and I have since sought and obtained an introduction 
parade, among his fellow-men. If we could but look again. Mr. Everett, on the contrary, has a |to this singular individual, and have heard from him 
preserve in our institutions and customs this same ,countenance which we might easily pass by ; but,| many passages of his life, told with that sincerity 
noble simplicity, how happy we would be. Mr. upon a close observation, the spectator wonders |which is his characteristic; one of which, I shall 
Adams is short, and rather thickly set, not extreme-| how he could have neglected features so interest- | faintly sketch for your perusal. Its truth may re 
iy graceful in his manners, nor, at first sight, pre-'/ing. T!ere were many other distinguished men | commend it, although I am inadequate to the task 
possessing in appearance. Yet, in the total absence’ there, and some, equally distinguished, who were | of describing the event as he related it 


must excite emotions of unmingled admiration. | 
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epee eee - 
THE MISSIONARY. 
Our life, which to you, my young friend, may ap-) toughts that trembled on my tongue. 


pear exceedingly irksome and laborious, has yet, in| 


a worldly point of view, its moments of unequalled christian hospitality and kindness you have bestow- 


lip was parched, I could not refrain from uttering the 


perceptible mist that spread a thin veil over the 
beautiful stars; and the wandering spirits of de- 





“ My friend, I shall ever be grateful for the true | parted friends peeped, like premature resurrection- 


i ists, from behind every thicket. 


happiness, which compensate for ail our toils, dan-| ed on me during my recent illness; but I do not | The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, and the 


gers and disappointments. At this moment, I would | think that even this consideration should restrain 
not exchange the recollection of certain events of me from speaking to you on a subject, and in a man- 
my life for all the wealth which the proprietor of) ner which may sound harsh to your ears, but which, 


yon splendid mansion may possess. | through the grace of God, I hope may have the in- 


watchful family that imhabited the crazy cabin on 
the borders of this barren country, had extinguished 
their blazing pine lights, buried up their fires, and 
sprinkled over the smoking ashes the spoonful of 


We had ridden through the trackless forest for) tended effect. Is that woman who presides over)salt, the magic virtues of which dispersed the ghost 


miles without even meeting, or perceiving any trace | YOUr family your wife, or is she but your house- 


of the humble cabin of the new settler. We were| keeper? Your assertion that she is not only the 
and unwholesome | one but the other would relieve my heart of a load, 


compelled to swallow stagnant 
water, or else to parch with intolerable thirst. 
consequence was inevitable. I grew sick, 

fever, such as is unknown to the inhabitants of the 
north, was burning in my veins. My distress in-) 
creased to such a degree, that I could no longer set} ; 
upon my horse. We dismounted, and I laid myself] ave still silent. Is she not as true to you as if she 


: a on . = . +ife a”? 
down under a wide spreading tree, that afforded me | was your own wedded wife ! as 
He had not the least suspicion of infidelity to him 


shelter from the scorching rays of the sun. It was) . ue 
on the bank of a stream, whose wide and deep wa-|) “ Here then, you have all the qualifications ne 
ters moved sluggishly and almost imperceptibly | ©®Ss@ry for a wile. She is your dearest companion , 
along one thousand miles before they mingled with loves, and is faithful to you > presides over your 
the ocean. It was one of the great western tribu- household, and is the mother of your children ; and 
taries to the mighty Mississippi. My guide and Yet you make the object of your love, her who lives 

; P only for you, and on your smiles, the scorn of her 


companion fortunately discovered, near the oppo- 
site shore. a hunter in a small boat, to whom he | @quaintance. You brand your children with a dis- 


The | and I should have to solicit your pardon for indulg- 
and a), ing so unworthy a suspicion. Your silence will con- 
| firm my conjectures.” 
| His lip quivered for an instant—but, he was silent. 


grace, which will cause them to curse your memory 
when the sod lies heavy on your own bosom. And 
|| for what?’ The very echoes of that deep forest 
{seemed to repeat— for what 

“ For the gratification of an opinion formed m 


yeckoned, and persuaded to cross the stream to our| 
assistance. He had compassion on my situation, 
and engaged to convey me to the first white settle- 
ment, which was at some distance down the stream. 
1 literally crawled to the water’s edge, when every || 
motion gave me great nain, and was lifted into the | obstinate error, subversive of all the foundations of 
boat. i was known as a missionary at the first house, || Seciety, of decency, of morality, of religion. You do 
whose inmates received me with the greatest hos-|/"ot deny but that you love her—why then do you 


pitality and kindness. | refuse her that token of your sincere regard, which 


My disease was the bilious fever of that climate, |, alone can compensate her, for all that she has suf-| 


which soon also attacked my guide and companion. || fered and still suffers for your sake? You cannot 


Thus, when our services were needed the most, we || You will not be so unfeeling, so selfish, so cruel. G» | 


were both sick under the same roof; and were it then immediately and procure a license, and before 
not that the inhabitants from the neighbouring set- I leave your house, let me be the happy means of 
tlements came frequently to see us, and to adminis-|! promoting your union—thus legitimatizing your in 


ter to our comfort, we should have experienced | nocent children, according to the laws of the land, |, 


much greater privations as well as depression of and honouring the wite of your bosom.” 
spirits. My host was a man of influence among the | Much more was said, when, finding my strength 
poor people who surrounded him. He was kind exhausted, I returned to the house. On the follow- 
and benevolent, but I feared that all was not right,| ing morning, while reposing myseif, I was informed 
that his heart was at enmity with God. I saw, with) by him, in a whisper, that the license had been 
surprise, that our female visiters did not notice our | obtained. 
kind nurse, whom I had supposed to be the wife of| In the evening, and in the presence of a few se- 
my host, and whom I had addressed as such duringjlect friends, I united their hands, while the now 
my illness—or, if they did so, their manner was slight | happy wife, wrung my own, with grateful and tear- 
and contemptuous. I saw also, that this woman ful emotion. Montico.a. 
would absent herself as much as possible on the ar-|| - — 
rival of a visiter. Her conduct] had narrowly watch- || 
ed, while listening apparently to the conversation | 
of others. There was that in her looks, that unquiet 
drooping of the eye, which increased my suspicion | 
that she was not the wedded wife of my host, al- 
though she was the mother of his children. The | 
cause of such conduct, in a man of his reputed good- 
ness of heart, was to me inexplicable. The same Ir was a piercing night in mid-winter, and along 
affection that does, or ought to exist, between man the rounded hills towards the Clifton meadows, the 
and wife, was apparently their portion. Why, then, | moonlight sparkled on the bright and thickly crusted 
lid she not occupy her proper station ? snows with peculiar splendour. Far off, the faint 
The day was warm and serene when I first ven- but perpetual roar of the icy river was heard, and 
tured forth from the house, after my recent illness.| the dark forests beyond it were dimly seen in the 
My strength only enabled me to reach a seat in a distance, like a heavy cloud in the western horizon. 
grove of those majestic forest trees, whose tall trunks, The intermediate country presented only a few so- 
like the vast columns of an ancient temple, shot far, litary trees, and, save that here and there a rugged 





“THE REPOSITORY 





The Blasted Tree. 


“TI marh’d the broad and blasted onk, 

“ Scorch'd by the lighiuing’s livid glare 
“ Hollow its stem from branch to root, 

“ And all its shrivelled arms were bare 


upwards before they spread forth their thick foliage group of overgrown shrubbery was seen above the | 


to overshadow me. I reflected deeply and sadly on) snow, one wide and vast uncultivated waste ap- 


the unhappy subjects which I have alluded to—) peared. It was a night in which the fancy of an 


| * Js she not the mother of your children? You! 


ly train, and ensured them a peaceful rest; whea 
two travellers passed along the broken road that 
leads trom the village towards the ford above the 
falls. One bore the appearance of an old man, in- 
firm with age ; his broad-brimmed hat hid his face, 
but, some thin gray locks waved around his shoul- 
‘ders, and he leaned forward on his jaded horse like 
one suffering with fatigue or decrepitude; behind 
him was the appendage of a stranger, a large, black 
|| portmanteau, which swelled with the treasure it 
contained. The other was an athletic young man, 
whom the good people distinguished to be a hardy 
| woodman, who sometimes acted as guide to travel- 
j lers, and sometumes, tor he had some science, run 
out patented lands, and was, withal, better acquaint- 
ed with the country than any man init. He led 
the old man’s horse sometimes, and sometimes ran 
before to break the road 
The cottagers thought they discovered traits of 
‘mystery in this: and as every thing that partook of 
mystery boded mischief according to their concep 
tions, they tollowed the midnight travellers across 
‘the barrens with their eyes, until they disappeared, 
and then lay several anxious hours dreaming of mur 
jider, and robbery, and blood. More than once they 
thought they heard the piercing cry of despair, min 
gied with the roar of the watertall; and more than 
once discovered symptoms in the dusky room that 
lspoke of death without 
But the woodman was in the village before sun 
jrise ; he reported that he had put the stranger safely 


rT across the ford, and left him to pursue his journey 


Suspicion was hushed for the moment, for the cha 
racter of the young man was good ; the traveller was 
known to have possessed money, but he had been 
lcalled down the river on business of such urgent im- 
portance, that it was necessary for bim to reach the 
lower ford that might, and he had, with difficulty, 
_ prevailed on Hurl but to accompany him to the 
|i western road. Who the stranger was, none knew, 
and thus far all was fair. But he never reached the 
| ford, and no trace was heard of him from that night 
Suspicion was once more awakened, and Hurlbut 
| maintained, when questioned on the subject, a guard 
ed and scornful sdence. The fortune-tellers were 
liconsulted, and they anathematised the woodman 
Signs were attended to, with all the formality of ju 
dicial inquiry, and even these condemned the un 
fortunate young man. 
Whea spring came, it was discovered that a large 
| oak tree, celebrated for its age and majesty, did not 


|) put forth a leaf. It grew near a by-read which led 
1 


to the river below the fall; and as no other cause 
could be assigned for its blighted appearance, it was 
attributed to one which now met the popular suspi- 
cion among the Germans. They called it the blasted 
tree; and located the place where the stranger's 
blood was shed beneath its branches. Withered by 
the hot breath of murder, they declared it should 
bloom again whenever the murderer should be 
brought to justice, and his blood sprinkled on its 
dry roots 
Five years passed away, and old impressions and 


vague suspicions grew stronger as years departed 





when, looking up, as a step came near, I beheld 
him who occupied so large a share of my thoughts 
approaching to seat himself by my side. Fever had 
produced an unusual excitement, and although my? 


honest German could not fail to conjure up a thou-|; Hurlbut was now surrounded by a young and de 

sand phantoms; his shrieking ghosts cried from the | pendent family; but superstition had fixed an in 
crevices of every sapless tree ; his witches rode on) delible mark on his character, and he was followed 
the pale moon-beams, in the distant and scarcely | by the eye cf yealousy, which watched his actions 
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his countenance, and his words, while it shunned) 
his association. The man became restless and un-| 
happy; he felt sensibly the weight of a sullied repu-; 
tation, and though he had disregarded it for many! 
years, he began to sink under its influence into| 
moroseness and disquietude. | 

About this time some huntsmen, in the pursuit of, 
game which had sheltered in the blasted tree, cut it! 
down, and, lo! from the old trunk fell the withered 
bones of a human being ; they were examined by an 
anatomist, anu declared to be the perfect parts of 
the skeleton of a man, whom they judged might have 
been deposited there four or five years before. An 
opening in the trunk, some distance from the ground, 
confirmed the probability of the story. The Ger- 
mans and their neighbours caught it up eagerly, and 
the fate of the unfortunate woodman seemed fixed. 
He fled the storm he saw gathering, but in a month 
returned and surrendered himself up for trial. 

The excitement of the populace ran high, and as 
the day fixed for his trial drew near, the hopes of 
his acquittal vanished. The mass of the people | 
were sure of his guilt, and they collected the evi-| 
dence against him, with an activity and zeal which || 
savoured rather of the spirit of bitter sancti 
than of a love of justice. I leave the reade* to ima- | 
zine for himself the feelings of a tender wife, and|! 
six destitute little children, as they looked forward { 











through the gathering cloud, to the day that was to}, 
fix his destiny, while I hasten to the crowded court- tl 
room, and the solemn arraignment of the lLusband 
and father for the crime of murder. | 
The prisoner stood pale and dejected, but silent 
and resigned, at the bar, and answered with a 
calm and steady voice, ‘* Not Guilty,” to the charge. | 
He was asked if he had counsel; he answered in 
the negative, and requested that assistance might 
be assigned him. The judge cast his eyes around 
the court, as if carelessly in search of some one, on | 
whom to lay what, as his manner seemed to indi- 





cate, he thought a hopeless task, when an old &eN~ | did, when, charmed with the oaths of Captain Bobadil, he || 


tleman, whose presence ainid the throng had not| 
been noticed, rose and introduced himself as Mr. i 
, an eminent lawyer of the city. The court | 
bowed respectfully, and a look of astonishment) 
was visible in every face when he asked the privi-| 
lege of acting as the defendant’s counsel. 
It was granted, however, unhesitatingly, and he | 
resumed his seat. When the witnesses had been | 
heard on the side of the prosecution, he rose and | 
addressed the court. He recollected the prisoner ; | 
he remembered that on the night on which the evi- | 
dence went to fix the murder, he had employed the’ 
prisoner in the capacity of a guide, and was con-|| 
ducted by him over the ford; that he missed his | 
way, and did not reach the lower ford to which he 








had intended to go, but travelled by another direc- |to see his name live without a rival in his own peculiar sehool | 


tion to the city. In regard to the bones so mysteri- | 
ously found, he had two evidences to prove, he said, | 
that the very physician, who pronounced them hu- | 
man, and of five years’ decay, and who was a bitter 

enemy of the defendant, had placed them there | 
himself: that they had for many years before deck-! 
ed a corner of his study. The first was a boy, who | 
assisted in placing them there, and the second was | 
the aperture in the trunk of the tree itself, which, 
at the entrance, was not more than five inches in 


| Mexican Grents.—The great difference between the reyval 


THE VEW-YORK MI RROR. : t and republican government of Mexico, isin nothing more con- 





I spicuous, than in the politic endeavours of the latter to en- 


| mangled before them, changed at cence their tunes and began 


New Agent —Mr. Isaac Hulbert is appointed agent jor the 
Mirror, at Murray, Orleans county, N. Y. 1 





Byronie Poets.—Have you not observed, gentle reader, how 
all the little pups of each generation strive to ape the lion of | 
the day. 
heard, (for none of our readers, we presume, have had an op- | 


portunity of seeing) have you not heard how the court syco- 


phant apes—I will not say even in his vices for that is aston- | 
ishing—but—even in his personal defects ; the despot apon 


courage emigration from the Uniied States and Europe, 
to that country. The plan of granting extensive tracts of land 


- individuals and companies, on condition of a certain wumber 


of settlers being procured to occupy aad cultivate the same, 


Have you not observed, or rather have you not | has been tried with abundant success. An instance of this may 


he seen in Austin’s -e'tlement in the Province of Texas, which 
has been peopled by emigrants, mostly from the Arkansa: Ter- 
ritory; and notwithstanding many discouraging circumstances 


which attended its commencement, is now ina very flourishng 
| 


whose smile depends his fortune. Thus also have the petty || condition. Several other undertakings of this kind are now ou 


rhymers of every age endeavoured to imitate the reign- 
ing monarch of literature; and never did any great poet 
receive more of this kind of homage than Byron. That noble 
author, seeking an untrodden field of poetry, made blighting 
passions, and desolating crimes, the theme of his lays; and by 
giving majesty to the aspect of reckless and daring villany, 
peopled the regions of fiction with a new race of heroes.— | 
Without intending it, he also peopled the garrets of Grub- | 
street (we do not mean the London Grub-street in particn- | 
lar) with anew race of scribblers. Not that he actually gave 
those classic mansions another set of tenants, but he changed 
nearly all the old ones into Byronic poets. No sooner had 
Hyron, with the gloomy and impassioned strains of his poet: 
ry, established his magic sway over the minds of his country 

men, than “ cach diminutive son of fame or famine, who had 
before in sleepy numbers sung the sweets of love, or the joy» 
of wine,” or in smooth pastoral stanzas, puling as the rills 
he loved to describe, “ babbled about green fields.” and flocks 


foot, whieh have every prospect of being attended with success 
Vr. B. D. Lovell, formerly a merchant of this city, ately ob- 
tained from that government, an extensive territorial grant, 
upon which he has engaged to settle a certain number of femi- 
lies. Mr. Lovell’s grant offers great advantages to person's 
desirous of emigrating to Mexico. It lies in the neighbourhood 
of La Bahia, on a part of the coast of the Gulph of Mexico, 
which is tree from lagoons, and periect!y salubrious. {tis in- 








tersected or bordered by the rivers Medina, Santo Antonio de 
‘a Bexur, and the Nuisas, and comprises about a million and 


a half of acres. The part bordering on the coast, includes a 


hay, which offers a safe and commodious harbour for shipping : 
he shores of this will, probably at no distant period, hecome the 
cite of a sea port town. The land, which is mostly covered 
with natural meadows or prairies, and rises ges tly from tl e 
» nks of the rivers is, of the most fertile kind, and wel! adapt- 
ed to the culture of corn, cotton, and tobacco; and inits pre- 
sent State, supports thousands of wild horses and cattle, which 





and herds, and sighing swains—all, in short, who hitherto had 


mangled the thousand worn out themes which thousands bad 
| 
| 


to rave—* poor devils’’—about the deep emotions of their | 
souls—about blighted hopes, broken hearts, and joys for 
ever fled. Each immediately became the self-created hero 
of some woful tale, whose 

© Bursting beert and maddening braig 

“ And daring deed, and vengeful stee!” 





could perpetrate such direful acts as would make all the | 
world shudder to think of, Byron was, or affected to 
be, a misanthrope, and they accordingly fell with might, 
and main to hating each other and every body else. Byron | 
sometimes indalged his splenetic muse in execrations upon | 
his fellow men, and it immediately became the ambition of | 


}these impassioned wights to ouicurse him if possible. They) 


seemed to feel the same noble aspirations that Master Stephen | 


exclaimed, “1 would rather than a hundred pounds | could | 
swear like that gentleman.” 
vailed, not only among the rhyming crew, but also among | 
those who never thought of rivalling him in his labours of the 
pen, but were anxious, in whatever manner they could, to 
fashion themselves after his likeness. Byron was by many | 
believed, and for the honour of his name be it spoken, falsely | 
believed to be an atheist ; and numbers of his would-be ad- 
mirers, who bad as little capacity for judging of the truth or 
falsity of his supposed doctrines, as for distinguishing between 


the beauties and defects of his poetry, affected to despise |} 


the superstition of those who traced their origin to an Al- 
mighty Creator, and hoped fora future state of existence. 
This mania, which raged for a long time unchecked, appears 
now to be on the decline ; and we would not be sorry to see it 
thoroughly cured, With due deference to the genius of By- | 
ron, we would not wish to see him so far idolized as to make 
his faults the object of imitation. We would also be willing} 





of poetry. Almost all that can be done with it, he has done ; 
and since the world has been shadowed so long by bis som- 
brous effusions, we have need of all the sunny lays we can 


meet with herealter, to dissipate the gloom.* 
- | 


Splendid Marriage Contract.—It was amatter of consider- } 
able surprise that President Bolivar femained so long at Li- 
ma alter the object of his patriotic visit was accomplished ; 
but is now, if we may credit a report in one of the morning 
papers, happily explained. The illustrious Liberator was 


range over it in immense herds, and fatten the whole vear on 
{its exuberant pastures. Numbers of persons are emploved ig 
j catehing and breaking those horses, and some even shoot the m, 
j|merely for the purpose of obtaining their manes and tails, 
which thev use ia making cabrestos, or hair ropes. The great 
abundance of these animals, living in a state of nature, 1s 2 
{sufficient proof, that no land in the world can be better adapt 


ed tothe;raising of live stock ; which, with proper care and en 


| » ° ° F ° 
terprise, could not fail, in such a situation, 10 be a business of 


j great prott. The climate is not only salubrious, but temperate 
jand pleasant; its natural heat being alloved by continual sea 
tbreezes. As itis Mr. Lovell’s intention to procure his settlers 
| from the United States, we may reasonably calculate upon 
|} seeing his territory, ina few years, assume a four shing condi- 
jon, and add greatly to the wealth and strength of the province 
{in which it is located. 

| Napoleon's Son.—A London Magazine says, in the upper 
| part of his face, namely, his nose and eves, he is extremely 


The mania of Byronism pre- 4 \jke his father; his jaws, mouth, &e. are traly Austrian. His 


complexion is light, and his forehead is higher than Napole- 
on's; which was remarkably low. He applies himself close 
ly to the mathematics, a study to which he appears particu- 
larly attached. 


Jeffirson and Adams.—The following letter from Thomas 
Jefferson to John Adams, dated Monticello, November 13, 
1518, is extracted from the appendix to W. Sprague’s inte. 
resting eulogy :—‘* The publie papers, my dear friend, an 
jnounce the fatal event of which your letter of October 20 
{had given me ominone foreboding Tried, myself, in the 
schoo! of affliction, by the loss of every form of connexion 
which can rive the human heart, I know well, and feel what 
youhave Jost—what you have sufere1—are suffering—and 
have yet toendare. The same trials have tanght me, that 
| for ills so immeasurable, time and silence are the only medi- 
cines. I will not, therefore, by useless condolences, open 
afresh the sluices of your grief; nor, although mingling sin 





cerely my tears with yours, will I say a word more, where 


words are vain; but that it is of some comfort to us both, that 
the term is not very distant, at which we are to deposite, in 
the same cerement,our sorrows and our suffering bodies : 
jand"to ascend in essence, to an ecstatic meeting with the 
friends we have loved and lost, and whom we shall still lov< 
and never lose again. God bless you, and support you undei 
your heavy affliction. Tu. Jerrerson 


Mr. Owen.—This singular, but we believe well-meaning 





|| detained by the silken cords of love, and actually employed 
lin exchanging vows of enduring affection, and forming a | theorist, we are sorry to hear, has avowed sentiments of a 
|| marriage covenant with one of our republican beauties, from | ost dangerous tendency.* We never expected to see al! 





diameter, and therefore utterly incapable of admit- | Connecticut. Letters from Lima state that the deliverer of 
ting ahuman body. He sat down with acclamations || South America bas entered into a marriage contract with 
of astonishment; the proof went on; the defendant | Miss Augusta Hart, of Saybrook, Conn., sister of the lady 


was acquitted without an argument, and the re- of Commodore Hull, and sister of the lady of the Hon. He- 
vengeful physician just escaped from the village time man Allen, our Minister to Chili. Miss Hart is one of seven 
¥ “i sisters, all beautiful and accomplished. Ii this be true, it is 

cnough to save his neck. | the greatest match (as they say in Connecticut) ever known 
This is the story of the blasted tree It has a moral. | in this or that country. We hope his Excellency will come 
How dangerous is superstition! how carefully should || to the United States, and consummate the contract, by mar 
circumstantial evidence be examined, and how cau- || #8¢ at Saybrook, in the good old republican way.— Prentiss 
tiously weighed ! how false and deceptive the idea, } * Let none imagine that we are in the least inclined to join in the 
wo hue and cry of a certain class against the noble bard. It is not 


that what is generally believed is infallibly the right !'| against Byron, but Byronists that we would level our denunciations. 





| Mr. Owen's prospects of the perfectability of man, fulfilled. 
but we thought his plans might be, in some measure, beneficia 
,to the world; and were anxious to see them fairly pass th: 
jordeal of experiment: we fear, however, the late announce 
ment of his atheistical and licentions opinions will tend t 
bring his theory, (with which they have, in reality, no con 


* We perceiv: by the Democratic Press, that Mr. Fdward Postle 
thwaite Page. the man with a green cap, who calls himself the 
Hich Priest of Nature, has left Philadelphia, for the purpose of jom- 
ing Vr. Owen. A goodly pair, forsooth' For mysticism, Mr Page 
might stand against all the pr ks of the middie ages. and all the 
German philosophers of the present das. Some of bis proclamations 








¥ 
were circulated last winter in bandbills, as well as in the paper 
| Thev were altogether, as fom Moore says, “too heaven’: jo b 
understoed. 
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uexion,) into disrepute; aod retard the attainment of that 
practical maturity to which his more rational designs might, 


f 


f. but now,” says Mr. Potts, “a casual visiter to the city, 


|who chooses to pass au hour or two in the vicinity of Tam 


building in Chestnut-street, Philadeiphis. It is to be called 
Congress Hall, and will open in October. —Talma, the great 


in time, have been brought. The surplus population of New || many-Hal! will generally notice asmall, delicate, white-hair-} actor, is said to be recovering daily, though slowly. His com- 
Harmouy, we understand, is about to form itself into a colo | ed maa, moving about in meditative mood, alone, and notic-) plaint is what the physicians call deus —A sea monster and 


ny, for the purpose of founding another community upon the 


same plan. As this new settlement is not to be under the | nance, where age has in vain struggled to quench the fire ot! “gentleman of veracity.” 
|| Elliston has been guilty of another assault upon Poole, the 


direction of Mr. Owen, we trust it will not share in the oblo- 


quy which the * mental independence,” as he calls it, of that ‘tleman, will arrest all his attention—that man is Aaron! dramatist, author of Paul Pry, &e 


centieman, has brought apou tre older establishment. Mr 


Noah's late philippic against Owen's theory, appears a little )the next a fugitive from the blood of Hamilton ; at another) S0/. and the costs —Passengers in the Corinthian 
inconsistent with the approbation he bestowed upon it a few | time mounted on the whirlwind of revolution, and meditating! Price, Esq. J. E. Smith, E. Wooster, C. 
He errs greatly in supposing that amusements | the dissolution of the Union and the building up of a southern) M'Crea, J. M’Briar, R. M’Crosky, of New York, L. Camp 


months ago. 
are prohibited among the Harmonists. 

Park Theatre.—Thursday.—ltalian Opera. 
Aria 

Wednesday —Damon and Pythias, and the Innkeeper’s 
Daughter. Mr. Cooper made bis first appearance, this sea- 
sou, in the part of Damon. Mr. C. has appeared so frequent- 
ly before a New-York audience, and the merits and defects 


of his acting have been so often canvassed, that any fresh re- | 


marks, at this time of day, would be useless ; it is <uflicient to 
say, he went through the part in his usual manner; and was 
warmly received aud applauded by a numerous audience, 
Lhe melodrama of the lonkeeper’s Daughter foliowed, and 
was, throughout, well pertormed. We have never seen a 
more interesting Mary than Mrs. Hilson. Her first scene 
was charming. Such parts are peculiarly Mrs. H's. forte : 
in all she undertakes she ts jadicieus and pleasing ; but, phy- 
sical requisites apart, we do not think she possesses suflicient 
lepth of feesing, or intensity of passion to fit her for ihe more 
Leavy characters of teagedy she occasionally plays; bor a 
suificient flow of animal spirits to place her quite at home in 
the dashing, bigh-fleown dame of genteel comedy—the Lady 
Beli, Lady Racket, Lady Townley; but in the expression of 
quiet, graceful humour, playiul archness, or affectionate sim- 
plicity, she is ever happy. Mr. Simpson made a good Rich- 
ard, and Placide was excellent in the phlezmatic old Ger- 
man, Hans Ketzier. 

Tharsday —Der Frieschutz, and "Twas I, Two new can- 
didates tor public tavour made their appearance this evening 5 
Mr, Boyle, from the theatre royal Birmingham, in the part 
of Wilheim, and Mr. Denman, trom the Haymarket, as Her- 
man, and kindly ana cheeringly received ; which, however, 
failed to overcome the amidity of Mr. Boyle. Owing to the 
Qutter of a iirst appearauce, and the ditticuit mesic of Der 
Frieschutz, « wouid be untair to go into detail. Mer 


assuredly not afirstrate singer. (By the way, the Park The- 
atre occasionally exhibits yorst rate talent in every depart- 
ment of the Eagli*h drama, except singing. Why is this? 
are we thought to have “ oo music in our souls,” and * fit for 
’ We have Keen, and are to 
~ 


treason, stratagem and spoil !" 
have Macredy : why not Braham, Sinciair, 
phens, or Miss Paton!) Mr. Denman was quite unembar- 
rassed and at howe, and weut through his first song, ** Rosy 
Wine,” very well, wich was encored, but he has not suffi- 
ient strength of voice to sing ** Revenge,” though he dis- 
plays considerable tact ip the management of it. Mrs. Hack- 
ett, who also made aer first appearaace, this season, in Berthe, 
was warmly received, and went through ber part with spirit 
und effect. In the tarce, the acting of Mr. Barnes, Mrs. 
Sharpe, and Mrs. Wheatly, kept the house in a roar of laugh- 
ter. The dancing vetween the pieces was very tedious. 
Friday.--Virguunas, (Virginsus Mr. Cooper,) the Prisoners 
AtLarge. The houses have, so far, been well attended 
Saturday.—Italian Opera— La Cenerentola. 


Aaron Burr.—* Wien Colonel Burr was in his zenith,” 
says the Boston Spectator,) “ he happened to be travelling, 
mmewhere in the westera part of New-York ; aud stopping 
me day at a tavern, he saw what he took to be a line 

engraving of uncommon vigour. He spoke of it to the land- 
lord; and was not a littie amazed when the latter told him 
hat it was a drawing made with a pen, bya stupid boy of 
his—an apprentice to the blacksmith’s trade, of whom he fear- 
ed that he showld never be able to make any thing. Burr 
sent for the boy, and was so pleased with him that he triedte 
obtain him; but the master suspected some secret value in 
his apprentice, and would not part with him, at last, on any 
terms. “ Puta shirt in your pocket,” said Burr, iv passing 
the boy, “ come to New-York, when you can get a chance, 
and ask for Aaron Burr—he will take care of you.” Some 
time bad passed, and Burr had forgotten the incident, when, 
one morning as he was sittiog at breakfast, in came a strange 
looking youth, who, as be approached, plucked out a bundle 
and gave itto him, The colonel was not a little amused to 
find it a shirt. Here began the acquaintance, and here the | 
eminence of Vanderlyn; and heaven so ordered it, that when! 
Burr, (then the Julius Cwsar of our country,) was ia the wane, 
Vanderlyn, who had just left Paris, warm with favour, and rich 
with all that makes life comfortable, encountered him in his, 
desolation—and in his turn ministered to the necessities of 
nis benefactor.” The life of Burr has been tuil of vicissitudes, | 
be ence was the country’s “idol and the council's head” —! 


B. ac- |! 


guitted himself to the satisiaction of the audieuce, though | 


apio, Miss Ste- | 


ing no one—a man whose keen eye and expressive counte 
t genius, and whose appearance, bes)»eaking the finished gen 


' Burr--who was one day vice-president of the United States 


| monarchy; and then, a prisoner, answering to the charge of) 


| considered with reference to the powers of mind alone, had 
no superior; has no superior now Kut he left the path of | 
| honourable virtue ; and he is, what you may see him—a aoli- | 
| tary being in the midst of society ; pointed out to the passing H 
stranger asa mere object of curiosity.” 


Broadway.—This beautiful street, the pride of the York 
ers, will present an improved appearance atter the paving is, 

| dnished. The Corporation, it is said, will direct the side 
walks to be new paved, or thoroughly repaired, from the Rat | 
tery to Canal-street. 

A lady of much taste suggested an improvement, some eve 
nings since, which appeared to us so judicious we cannot 
refuse to recommend it for adoption. The improvement is, 
the removal of the present rough awning posts, and the sub- 
stitation of others in the form of Doric or Tonic pillars, paint 
ed in imitation of stone or marble, either, so as there is uni- 
formity from one end of the street to the other, and the whole 
furnished with large white canvass awnings The additional 
expense would not be much; the present awnings must be 
enlarged. Now why not sell the old awnings for the stores! 
up town, and adopt our recommendation. The ladies are 
deeply interested in the furtherance of the plan proposed. A 
meeting of those concerned is recommended ; the proprietors 
of our fashionabie “ magazines’ doubtless take the lead 
in promoting this improvement.—Snorden. 


| 
} 
| 


Horrid Murder —The editor of the Gazette says: “ We 
have been favoured with the perusal of a letter from Bogota, 
dated the 19th of July, from which we make the following 
extract, giv the subjoined details of a horrible murder in 
that city.— With feelings of the deepest regret I have to 
inform vou of the death of our mutual friend, J. H FE. Fudg 
er, Esq. The American Consul, who was most inhumanly 
murdered in his own bed, on the night of the 13th inst. He 
was stabbed through the heart with his own sword ; his throat 
cut from ear to ear; and his trunks rifled of their contents. 
Several persons are in prison on suspicion; but our police is 
so defective that [am afraid the perpetrators will escape. 
His funeral took place the following day. and was attended 
by a iarge concourse of citizens and foreigners. The inha 
bitants of Bogota sincerely mourn his loss, and regret that 
their city has become the scene of so foul a deed 
ment has given orders to all the civil and military authorities 
to spare no exertions to discover the murderers ; and Sr. Ra 
venga, Secretary of foreign affairs, is particularly active on 
the occasion. An address, signed by several hundred of the 
most respectable inhabitants, has been handed to the govern- 
ment, expressing their grief at so horrid a transaction *’ 


Govern 


Summery—Doctor Hosack, and the other professors of the 
old Medical College in this city, have organized ove for them- 
They have made arrangements with the University 


selves 


| of Pennsylvania, for conferring of degrves.-—- Among the vist- 


ters at Saratoga, is a lady, only twenty-seven years old, who 
is agcompanied by her daughter and grand dangliter, aged ten 
months. She is probably the youngest grand-mother in the 
country, and the group attract much attention.—The man who 
was exhibited in England, as a living skeleton, grew so fat in 
his success, that he is now said to be exhibiting in France, as a 
second Daniel Lambert. If he is not encouraged iv his new 
character, he may starve himseifinto a skeleton agarn.—-Duel- 
ling Is getting to be very vulgar. Two shoemakers fought in 
Philadelphia, a tavern keeper and hackoey coachman in Balti- 
more —Mr. Duulap’s painting, * the bearing of the cross,” is 


now exhibuing at Canandaigua. The fine arts are travelling 


westward. ‘bie other day we read of “ rea! turtle” at Buffalo. 
Another murder has been committed at Lexington, Kentucky, 
The murderer is unknown 
When are these things toend ?— A public dinner has beens 
en to Mr. Kean, in Montrea!l. Mr. Barnes took his benefit at, 
Quebec on the eighteenth instant.--A dog, supposed to be mad 

i his owner, a Mr. Pagan, of South 


on the body of one Wilham Dean 


" 


has bitten the whole family of 
Carolia, consisting of seven persons, and three children of a} 
the de- 


Bos a 


' ot 
stroyers of the tea, at the beginuing of the revolunon, 
| ton, is now living at Bristol, R.1. in the O4th year oi his , 
The Broadway Circus was quite full on Saturday, to see Paul 
Pry. Many respectable people were there. ‘The pit, for 

merly the ring, is floored over aud filled with scats, which are 


wide apart and airy.—There is a splendid four story hotel | 


eighlouring family.--.Mr Nicholas Camphell one 


! 


||a mermaid have been seen on the coast of Scotland by a 


They are “ all honourable men.” 


This second outrage 
For the former he was fined 
Stephen 
Livingston, R 


was committed at Vauxhall. 


bell, of Virginia.— Messrs. Warren and Wood, managers of 


La Figlia del ‘high treason at the barot his country A man, who, perhaps,! the Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington Theatres, have 


dissolved partnership, and Mr. Warren has taken the ma 
nagement of these establishments upon himselt 

We shall conclude this weck's summary, with the reasons 
why @ mau measures more in the morning than in the evening 
There is an odd phe 


lhe fact alone is news to most readers 
nomenon attending the human body, as singular as common ; 
that a person is shorter standing than lying ; and shorter im the 


| evening when be goes to bed than in the morning when he 


rises. This remark was first made in England, and afterward: 
coutirmed at Paris, by M. Morand, a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, in France, and by the Abbot Foutina 
likewise. The | 
perience, that ordinarily m the mght he gained five or six lines 
The cause of which ef 


ast mentioned person found, from a year's ex- 
and lost nearly as mac) in the day. 
tect, 80 ancient, so common, but so lately perceived, proceeds 
from the diflereat state or condition of the inter-vertebral an- 


wular cartilages. The vertebra, or joints of the spine, are kept 


seperate, though joraced by particular carti‘ages, every one Of 
which has a spring. These 


flexion of the spine, to the weight of the head and upper ex- 


vield on all sides. without any m 


tremities ; but this is done by very small and unperceptible ce 

grees, aud most of all when the upper parts of the body are 
loaded with do that « man is really tal 
alte 
burthen a creat while 
evening, While one is sitting or standing, the superior parts of 


euy extereor Weight 


ler r lying some time, than alter walking, or carrying a 
Lal - 


For this reason it is, that in the day and 


the body that weigh or press upon the mferior, press those elas- 
tic annular cartilages, the bony jounted werk is contracted, the 


superior parts of the body descend towards the iferior, and 


proportionably as one approaches the other, the height of the 


stature diminishes. Hence it was, that a fellow enlisteg fora 


solder. by being measured over-night, was found deficient in 
height, being guaged again the next morning, and comuy ap 


to the stature, he was admitted. On the contrary, in the nyht 


time, when the body is laid a-bed, as it sin a horizontal snu- 
ation, or vearly so, the superior parts do not weigh, or but very 


little, upon the interior; the spring of the cart! ges is unbent, 


the vertebra are re woved from one another, the long jomied 


work of the spine is dilated, aud the bodys thereby prolonged ; se 


that a person finds humseli about ball an inch, or more, bighes 


m stare ma the morning than when going to bed. This m= the 


must natoral and simple reason that can be gvenf or the differ 


eut heights of the same persen at different times. 


by the Rew, Mr. Shelton, Charles T 
Morris, of this city 
Mr. Henry Ham 


MARKIED,—Ont 

Nichols, Eeq. of Bridgeport, to Mrs. Neurietia t 

On the 29th ultimo, by the Kev. Mr 
Ann Blauvelt, both of this city 

Francis Aliya, Esq to Mins J 


¢ Sst ullime 


‘ llarrison, 
mond to Miss Marv 
Un the 28th ultimo. 
of this city 
On the 24th vitimo, Mr 
Mary Denton, of Brookive 


e Colden, both 


Samuel D. Wilkias, of this city, to Miss 


On the 29%) ultimo, by the Rev Mr. Chase, Mr. Dau'l F. Tiermaun 


both of this city 


Mi 


to Miss Martha Clowes 
On the 19tt 
Amboy. to Miss Sarah W of this cits 
On the 23! ullime, by the Rev. Mr. Parkenson, Mr. Daniel Mor 
w to Miss Fanny H. Bartlett, both of this cit 
the Sist ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Feltus, Mr 
Eliza C Fink, both of this city 
On the 1th ultimo, by the Kev, M Dr 
vie, of the island of Cuba, to Miss Eb} Clark 
On the 2oth altime, by the Rew. Mr. Feltus, Mr. W 
to Mrs. Caroline *. Waring both ot the theatre 
Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr 
f the city of Albany. 


ultimo, by the Rev Coily, Mr. George Pitney, of 


Morgan 


tag 
(hy 
to Miss 


Frederick R. Lee 


Thomas C 
of this city. 


liam R, Blake 


Ogilvie, Ogi 


On the 7th instant, by the ' ia Gray, t 
Miss Mary Mosely, both « 
On Movday evening last, by the Rev 


) to Miss Phebe 


Dr. Kuvpers, Mr. William A 
F, Clark i Milton » 


Denison, of Cssex, (Coan n, « 


Jersey. 


James Denman, aged fifty-five 
pyresl tweaty- 


DIED,—On the b ultimo, Mr 
On the 24h vitine, Mr. Robert Osborne, 
On the 30tb ultimo, Me. Penni. Ward, « 

On the 30tb ultinno, Cornelius M. Alien, son of Stephen Allen, Es 


seven, 

fiftv-nine 

Ov the Stst ultimo, Me. James H. Lip aged seventy-one 
On the 25d ultimo, Mr. Ji he 
On the instant capt. William 
On the 2d fncant, Me William Criag 
On the 3c instant, Mis. Mary Patten. aged seventy-three, 
On the tst instant, Mr. George Janeway, aged eighty-four. 
On the Ist instant, Mrs. Jane Aon VW'Goldrick, aged forty-two 
The city Inspector reports the death of one hundred and t 

persons, during the week ending on Saturday last 


nes vnolds, aged twenty-four 
7] 
a 


liavward, aged sixty-eight 


aged flly-two 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





THE MINSTREL. 


————————— 





MISANTHROPIC HOURS. 


I sometimes feel as I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth— 
As if ‘twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so degrade, so shame their birth 
To think that earth should be so fair, 
So beautiful and bright a thing; 
That nature should come forth and wear 
Such glorious apparelling ; 
That sky, sea, air, should live and glow 
With light, and love, and holiness, 
And yet, men never feel or know 
How much a God of love can bless— 
How deep their debt of thankfulness 


I’ve seen the sun go down, and light, 
Like floods of gold, pour’d on the sky— 
When every tree and flower was bright 
And every pulse was beating high 
And the full soul was gushing love, 
And longing for its home above— 
And then when men would soar, if ever, 
fo the high homes of thought and soul— 
When life’s degrading ties should sever, 
And the tree spirit spurn contro!— 
Then have I seen, (oh how my cheek 
Is burning with the shame | feel, 
That truth is in the words I speak, 
I've seen my feliow creatures steal 
Away to their unhallowed mirth, 
As ifthe revelries of earth 
Were all that they could feel or share, 
And glorious heavens were scarcely wort! 
Their passing notice or their care, 
I've said | was a worshipper 
At woman's shrine—y et even there 
I found unworthiness of thought; 
And when I deem’d I just had caug iit 
The radiance of that holy light 
Which makes earth beautiful and brieht 
When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 
And rosy lips look'd eloquent ; 
Oh | have turn’d and wept, to find 
Beneath it all, a trifling mind 


I was in one of those high halls 
Where genius breathes in sculptur'd stone 
Where shaded light in softness falls 
On pencil’d beauty. They were gone 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 
Had wrought such power—but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 
And fresh lips breath'd, and dark eyes woke 
And crimson cheeks flushed, glowingly, 
To life and motion. 1 had knelt 
And wept with Mary at the tree 
Where Jesus suflered—lI had felt 
The warm blood rushing to my brow 
At the stern buffet of the Jew,— 
Had seen the God of glory bow 
And bleed for sins he never knew,— 
And I had wept. I thought that all 
Must fecl like me—and when there came 
A stranger, bright and beautitul, 
With step of grace, and eyes of flame, 
And tone and look most sweetly blent 
To make her presence eloquent, 
Oh theu I look'’d for tears. We stood 
Before the scene of Calvary : 
I saw the piercing spear, the blood— 
The gall—the writhe of agony— 
I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 
* Father forgive them’’~all was ther 
[ turn'd, in bitterness of soul, 
And spoke to Jesus. | had thought 
Her feelings would refuse control ; 
For Woman's heart, I knew, was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. 
A moment on it, carelessly, 
And coldly curl’d her lips, and praised 
The high priest’s garment! Could it be 
That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee ’ 


She gaz'd 


Oh what is woman—what her smile— 
Her lips of love—her eyes of light— 
What is she if her lips revile 
The lowly Jesus? Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet— 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet, 
Without that meeker grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity. 
PEE 
WOMAN’S HEART. 
We parted on a lovely even, 
When nature smiled on spring’s young birth, 
When all was bright and pure in heaven, 
When all was calm and still on earth ! 
The peaceful ocean, wide and far, 
Reposed in floods of silvery light; 
And clear and sparkling was each star 
That gemmed the azure “ brow of night, 
My Henry cried, ** Behold that ray 
That seems with changeless light to burn— 
When that bright orb from heaven shall stray, 
His Ellen’s love will Henry spurn ! 
Then hear me, Ellen, while | swear 
Eternal love, although we part.” 
With teartul eye I pledged him there 
The changeless truth of woman's heart. 
We parted—Year has followed year, 
And lingering time has darkly rolled— 
No orb has left its radiant sphere, 
Vet Heory’s heart is changed and cold 
Bat naught can alter woman's love— 
That tlame, once lit, will ne'er depart; 
And well my blighted youth can prove 
The changeless truth of Woman's Heart. 
| Se ETS 


THE WORLD, 


How deceiving is earth! 

With a sorcerer’s art, 

She chains us to pleasures of sense ; 
While her glory and mirth, 

Real joy ne'er impart, 

Nor furnish from pain a defence 
How unhappy man’s state! 

Her false tales he allows, 

On her visions he fixes his heart ; 
He thinks not of her fate ; 

* Shell be burnt im the close,” 
And meet with a sorcerer’s part. 


Oh, then, may my soul gain 
The rich pleasures of heaven, 
Where all is unchangeably true 
Where there's nothing to pain, 
But where glory is given, 
To all to whom glory ts due. 
Sa 
ADDRESS TO A MOSCHETTO 
Ye impudent, ye blasted wight, 
That breaks my slumber every night 
Driving your bill, for very spite, 
Into my breast ; 
And still, when it is dawn of light 
I cannot rest 
Did e’er I do ye any ill, 
That thus ye drive your sharpened bill, 
Aud poison, though you cannot kill, 
My ‘fenceless head? 
But all of you, by my good will 
Should soon be dead 
Now take thy little self away— 
What! art thou here in midst of day ' 
And while thou fly’st, thou seems to say 
"Twill soon be night; 
Chen all my debts to thee I'll pay, 
In very spite. 
rhus do I pray, ye torturing thing 
That I may catch thee on the wing, 
Then quick I'd teach thee how to sing 
Another tune ; 
And make the very welkin ring 
With thy sad doom 


Roy. 


Ozama 


“© This World's a witch—she'll be burnt in the close.” 


¥. 








I 
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SONG. 
Oh, lady, in the blaze of day, 
By the moon's light, the morning’s ray— 
Before the face of heaven, and where 
Assembled mortals meet, I swear, 
To watch, protect, and love thee ! 


Oh, lady, whatsoe’er thy path, 
Through weal or wo, or peace or wrath 
By those bright eyes, that brow, so fain 
For ever by those lips I swear, 

To watch, protect, and love thee! 


i ostinesienesieeiietaniteieeniniaamentn 
THE BRIDE’S PROMISE. 
He clasped her in his fond embrace, 
And kissd her forehead, fair as snow : 
He saw light up that angel face 
Devotion’s pure and radiant glow ; 
And, oh, if eer to man was given 
An emblem of that faith above, 
‘Twas when, with eyes upturn’d to heaven 
Her lips pronounced the vow of love. 
—'Twas thus she spoke: 
“When Joy's bright lamp shall cease to shine 
And sorrow marks the wearying day, 
Here, 


Thy heart may ease its cares away. 


on this pillowy breast of mine, 


My smile shall cheer thine hour of gloom, 
And soothe thee when thine ils draw near 
And whatsoe'er may be our doom 
il freely vield, without a tear 
And when grown old, and worn with age 
Such be the will of Heaven above, 
My hands shall smooth lite’s tottering stag« 
And call to mind our early love. 
And as the last, sad hour draws nigh 
‘That parts thee trom this sorrowing breast 
11) point thy hopes to yon blue sky, 


And whisper, * here the soul hath rest."" J.P 


——— 
THE PICTURE. 

.nother form, of air serene, 

Above the Saxon door was seen : 

Samt Dunstan, he, whose harp, all lone 
Sounded in such celestial tone, 

As if some airy choir, at eve, 

When mortal eyes may not perceive, 
With careful pause the stranger viewed 
That Saint's enraptured attitude. 

A crystal lamp, suspended high, 
Touched with keen light his upward eye 
As if a beam of heavenly day 

Fell, while he watched a seraph’s way 
And listened, in mute ecstacy, 
The slow-ascending strains decay. 

So fine the passion of his eye, 
It seem'd to speak both tear and sigh ; 
And the fallen drop upon his cheek 
Spoke more than words themselves may speai 


Te ES 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
When from the eye of day, 
The dark and silent river 
Pursues, through tangled woods, a way 
O’er which the tall trees quiver ; 


The silver mist, that breaks 
From out that woodland cover, 
Betrays the hidden path it takes 
And hangs the current over ! 


So soft the thoughts that burst 
From hidden springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first 
From our cold hearts are stealing - 


But soon the clouds that veil 

The eye of Love, when glowing, 
Betray the long unwhispered tale 
Of thoughts in darkness flowing! 
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